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On Being Made Whole 


“I have set before you life and death, blessing 
and curse; therefore choose life, that you and your 
descendants may live.” Deuteronomy 30:19 

“In him was life... .” John 1:4 


We live in an age that is afraid of grace. 
Benediction is an awkward word with us. 

In these days, the Gospel has acquired a new 
offense. Not the scandal of particularity, nor the 
scandal of foolishness, nor the sternness of the 
straight and narrow way—but the offense of being 
too gracious for those who are attuned to vio- 
lence. 

We witness the separation of the kingdom of 
love from the kingdom of power. 

The best lack all conviction, while the worst 

Are full of passionate intensity. 

When love and power are separated, then the 
Christian Gospel is eviscerated—emptied—good for 
nothing but to be cast out and trodden under 
foot of men. 

What I describe is happening. And we come to 
the celebration of Christmas. Go tell it on the 
mountain, that Jesus Christ is still-born. 


K 
It is often said that ours is a crisis in faith. 
But what precisely is it that we have lost faith 
in? 


We have lost faith in the unity of love and 
power. 

We believe in power. Our sense of helplessness, 
if nothing else, is daily testimony to the actuality 
of power. But we believe also that there is 
nothing moral about it. Morality and power are 
two different things. If they are joined at all, they 
are joined by a human effort. We call this join- 
ing the making of value judgments. And we 
think it is subjective, relative, and in no case a 
true marriage. 


The scientist splits the atom, and he discovers 
not substance but energy. He then says, “Do with 
this energy what you will.” 

Jean Genet, the playwright, breaks open the 
images of consciousness, and he discovers beneath 
them nothing but a restless and formless energy. 
And he says, this energy is turned into imagery 
according to the lusts of man, but there is no 
form that the energy has by its own nature. If 
Genet is too highbrow for your taste, turn to 
Hollywood where dreams are manufactured, for 
the power to dream is obvious, but there is no 
reality with power to judge the dream. 

If the realm of morality—which is to say the 
realm of form and meaning—is divorced from the 
realm of power, what shall we do? “If ever the 
silver cord be loosed or the golden bowl be 
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broken,” can we, by Hercules, bind them together 
again? We cannot. 
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There are two directions our thought may take 
when we stand in the midst of the disruption I 
have been describing. 

The first direction is negative. That is, it may 
be that the dissolution about which we speak will 
never come to resolution again. Like the imagi- 
nary figure in Eliot’s The Waste Land, we may 
be destined to live among fragments only. And 
as this may indeed be the case, I commend to 
your meditation that passage from Ecclesiastes 
that speaks about the loosing of the cord and the 
breaking of the bowl. When that happens, says 
the Preacher, “then shall the dust return to the 
earth as it was: and the spirit shall return unto 
God who gave it.” 


This may happen. I suggest only that if it does 
we have no cause for despair. The book shall be 
closed, that is all. And that which man put asun- 
der God shall gather together on the other side 
of our knowledge. The spirit shall return unto 
God who gave it. 


And yet it may not happen. We have no right 
to assume that we are coming to the denouement 
of history. Not every crisis is the third-act crisis, 
and Pasternak reminds us that to live life to the 
end “is not a childish task.” 

Is there, then, a positive direction for our 
thinking about morality and power? 

There is, and it has two aspects, the first of 
which is theological. 

Our theological task is to return to the doc- 
trine of creation. If that doctrine means anything, 
it means that form and power are one, and that 
the unity is good. The theological task is to find 
out on what basis that resounding declaration 
was made, how it was thought about in former 
times and, thus, to uncover the clues that may 
Jead to its rehabilitation among us. 

The study of that doctrine will drive us beyond 
the Church. It will break for us the temptation 
to regard the Church as a haven or as an end in 
itself. It will show us the fragility of all our 
doctrine. For the doctrine of creation is the doc- 
trine that brings all doctrine up short. It says 
there is a heartbeat in existence you cannot ex- 
plain and cannot do without. 

The second aspect of our thinking about mo- 


rality and power is personal. If we are to recover 
our sense of the unity of power and morality we 
must at times get away from the abstractions 
about power given us by science and return to 
the place where our intuitions of the nature of 
power are immediate. That is, we must turn to 
our experience of ourselves. That power which 
we know at first hand is the power that is given 
us to exist. We live. And our living depends 
upon a power with which each of us is imbued. 
To deny this power or to be neglectful of it is to 
sin against creation. 


But notice. That same intuition which makes 
us aware of the power of being within us makes 
us also aware that this power is inseparable from 
morality. To acknowledge the power of life with- 
in me is in the same moment to become a self- 
conscious moral being. For in the self, the recog- 
nition of the power of life demands also the 
recognition of the power of choice. To ignore 
within oneself the power of choice is to become 
oblivious of the power of life. That is why Kier- 
kegaard observed that the aesthetic stage of life 
leads to despair if one does not advance to the 
ethical. This inescapable fact of consciousness also 
forms the basis of Paul’s assertion that “the wages 
of sin is death.” He who is irresponsible kills the 
power of life within him. Like Larry Slade, the 
renegade in O’Neill’s The Iceman Cometh, he 
becomes a “convert to death.” 

So Moses says, “Choose life, that you may live.” 


x 


These are thoughts appropriate to Christmas. 
The babe in the manger will seem ridiculously 
irrelevant to the machine guns at the shelter door 
so long as we persist in thinking that love and 
power are separate. Thinking that way, we will 
be tempted to remedy the split by positing some 
sort of power that belongs to love, and we will 
sentimentalize love and sentimentalize the babe 
in the manger, and we will probably fall into 
magic thinking. We will suppose that mere 
thoughts of Jesus or mere loving attitudes will 
change the world. 


But that is not Christmas. That is not the 
Christian revelation. That is not the meaning of 
Incarnation. 

The Incarnation does not exist to show that 
love is power. It exists to show that power is 
love. The Incarnation does not teach us anything 
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about the nature of ethics. Rather, it teaches 
something about the ethical nature of power. The 
New Testament does not intend primarily to say 
to us: “This good man Jesus was God.” It in- 
tends to say: “The God of creation has the na- 
ture of this good man Jesus.” 

The world will always reply: “Well, that may 
or may not be so.” It will say: “The evidence is 
slender.” 

But he who receives the Christ will say: “It is 
true. And in it is confirmation of the testimony 
within me to the unity of morality and power.” 

He who receives the Christ is therefore being 
made whole. And he is then able to sacrifice him- 
self for the sake of the wholeness of others. For 
he knows that life is the unity of power and love, 
that death is their separation. And there is no 
other death that he fears. FFD. 


THE FEDERAL SHELTER PROGRAM 


RESIDENT KENNEDY'S Federal shelter pro- 

gram was necessary and inevitable. It is the 
responsibility of the government to provide the 
community with security against common dangers. 
This is a day in which a nuclear holocaust is, if 
not highly probable, at least a danger that every 
thoughtful citizen must regard as a real hazard to 
the security of his family. 

One hopes the program will do much to allay 
the hysteria about private shelters that has threat- 
ened to reduce the national community to an 
anarchy of feuding families in the very hour in 
which a common danger should have unified it. 
This hysteria was, and is, a crack in the morale 
of the nation, and it may continue to be so. This 
is the case even though we must recognize that 
hysteria is the inevitable consequence of the 
pressing anxieties and frustrations of a people 
who have never known frustration, who since the 
Civil War have not known great anxieties. Even 
in the day of our infant weakness as a nation, we 
did not have the feeling that we now experience 
in the day of our seeming omnipotence—of not 
being masters of our own destiny. We are power- 
ful beyond the dreams of the ancient empires, 
but we are not powerful enough to eliminate the 
peril of the nuclear dilemma. 

The Federal shelter program is of course in- 
adequate for the simple reason that every such 
program must be inadequate. The danger of a 
nuclear catastrophe is so great that no adequate 
defense is possible. If anyone has a simple solu- 
tion for the tragic dilemma of the nation, he 
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ought to state it. Some solutions have been stated, 
but they all seem to come down to capitulation 
to the Communists. That is no solution. Such a 
solution would invest an oligarchy that has no 
uneasy conscience about a domestic monopoly of 
power with an international monopoly of nuclear 
power. That policy would gain peace only until 
some oppressed nation would cry “Give me liberty 
or give me death!” with a greater prospect of 
meeting death than of gaining liberty. 

A group of professors, mostly scientists from 
Harvard, Brandeis and Boston Universities, re- 
cently protested in a paid advertisement against 
preoccupation with the shelter program, insisting 
that the program was predisposed to the accept- 
ance of a nuclear war, that it was totally in- 
effective and that a “positive program for peace” 
should be substituted for it. The negative points 
were all well taken, but what is a “positive pro- 
gram for peace’? It was not spelled out. 

Obviously we are not doing all that can be 
done for the sake of peace, but we are dealing 
with a shrewd and ruthless adversary who speaks 
constantly of peace and simultaneously rattles his 
rockets. We cannot change the Communist re- 
ligion or rob it of its apoclayptic fervor. We can 
of course hope that, in time, the Russians will 
become as bourgeois and circumspect as we are, 
having great treasures of civilization to defend 
—against the irresponsible Chinese for instance. 

This softening process will take time. Mean- 
while there is no clear “positive program for 
peace.” We will live with these anxieties for 
decades if we do not annihilate each other in a 
nuclear holocaust brought on by miscalculation 
or misadventure. In such a situation, we will 
build shelters, though they are inadequate. Let 
us hope we will not become so hysterical under 
the pressure of these fears that the murder of a 
neighbor seems an insignificant addition to the 
general tragedy. R.N. 





Thanks To Our Readers 


As this issue goes to press, we are pleased 
to report an encouraging response to our re- 
cent letter appealing for contributions, which 
have just reached $2,000. Lest our letter have 
been too subtle, we hasten to add that a 
deficit—even for a growing journal—is still a 
deficit that must be covered. We would also 
like to invite others of our readers to become 
Associates of Christianity and Crisis. Con- 
tributions for Associates run from $15.00 to 
$500.00 and are tax deductible. 

THE Eprrors 














THE HIGH COST OF DEMOCRACY 


HE AMERICAN CONSCIENCE has _ been 
5 eee by the heroic pioneers who have been 
breaking down the walls of segregation in a num- 
ber of Southern states. Ideals of freedom have 
been felt more keenly as the Freedom Riders 
have tried to show what freedom means. Ideals 
of racial justice have taken on a glow as these 
riders have conducted their nonviolent struggles 
to desegregate bus and terminal facilities. 

For this quickening of our devotion to demo- 
cratic ideals we must be grateful. But it is not 
enough merely to burnish our ideals and be grate- 
ful. Certain very practical matters are involved 
here. Namely, money. The nonviolent wars for 
democracy are costing large sums of money, sums 
that are taxing to the limit (and beyond) the 
resources of the two principal agencies involved 
in the struggle. The Congress of Racial Equality 
(CORE) and the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People (NAACP) deserve 
more than appreciation for their backing of the 
Freedom Riders. They deserve support. 

To the first of November this year, CORE had 
spent $282,000 on the direct costs of the Freedom 
Rides, over half of that amount on costs of bail 
set by Southern courts. The NAACP, at CORE’s 
request, has now taken over the defense of the 
riders in Hinds County (Jackson), Miss. More 
than 300 demonstrators have been arrested there 


for breach of the peace and for “refusing to move 
on,” and the NAACP estimates that legal ex- 
penses for their defense and appeals will cost 
$75,000. Bail costs for these 303 arrested persons 
can rise to more than $400,000. 

Much of this expense is unusual, unnecessary 
and undoubtedly contrived to harass the budgets 
of CORE and the NAACP into bankruptcy. The 
long series of trials in Jackson—two a day, ten 
a week, beginning last August and ending next 
May—could have been avoided by a court inter- 
ested in hearing a few test cases and settling all 
of them at one time. Instead, the court has pre- 
ferred to go to considerable trouble and expense 
to itself to wear down the resistance and re- 
sources of the defendants. 

In some cases arraignment, hearing and sen- 
tencing, which are frequently accomplished in 
one court sitting, are separated so that defendants 
will have to travel great distances on three dif- 
ferent occasions to receive their punishment. A 
Mississippi bonding company agreed to provide 
its services to the riders and then withdrew with 
the explanation that officials had threatened to 
revoke the company’s license if it wrote bond for 
even one Freedom Rider. 

These are some of the practical matters in- 
volved in devotion to democratic ideals. We hope 
that CORE and the NAACP will find through 
voluntary contributions the resources to see this 
struggle through. R.7 DB. 


The Problem: How to Keep Deterrence Credible 


Dream and Reality in Deterrence and Defense 


HE CONTRIBUTORS to the recent dis- 

cussion of morality and nuclear warfare (Nov. 
13 and Nov. 27 issues) do not seem to me, in 
their central points, to have yet fully focussed on 
the central issue. 

Tom Driver awakens us from “the dream of 
deterrence” not to address the problem of deter- 
rence-policy but only to pass on to the dream or 
to the reality of tragedy. However profound, 
aesthetic categories do not inform analysis or 
calculation. There has been altogether too much 
of the tragic sense of life in place of ethical 
analysis in the wake of Reinhold Niebuhr, that 
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great superdreadnaught who went forth to battle 
the tugboats of American sentimentalism. I freely 
grant that the “mind of tragedy’ may be more 
profound than ethico-political distinctions and 
also that this may be necessary penumbra for the 
partial control of policy. But tragedy is too pro- 
found to be an immediately relevant guide to 
policy decisions. 

Driver himself is led to say some strange things. 
While avoiding “the trap of thinking in abso- 
lutes,” he employs undiscriminating, blockbuster 
concepts of his own: “war is always immoral,” 
and “no proposal rests on a moral position that 
is not an affront to righteousness.” No wonder he 
seems willing for this nation to play the role 
that I can only call that of a “tragic gambler” 
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who, instead of calculating his risks and hedging 
his losses, gets himself committed “to outrageous 
[and stupid] actions in case the gamble is lost.” 

It is true that under the umbrella of the judg- 
ment that “pacifist or not, we are all impractical,” 
Driver introduces a hope and reliance on degrees 
of impracticality: “The only question,” he writes, 
“is whether we may reduce the amount of our 
impracticality without encouraging in ourselves 
the illusion that we have thereby become ‘prac- 
tical’ men.” Well said! I fail to see why then he 
so sweepingly refuses any significance to degree 
and kinds of actions in the matter of ethico- 
political analysis. 

Under a like umbrella (or critical “Protestant 
principle’) to the effect that “all proposals” with 
regard to atomic weapons “are tragic’ and “all 
war is immoral,” there is no release from respon- 
sibility for seeking to determine significantly dif- 
ferent degrees of “immorality” or for the clarifica- 
tion of political options that are more gravely 
immoral than others. Why may we not reduce 
the degree of our political immorality without 
encouraging in ourselves the illusions that we 
have become “moral” men? There is more to be 
gained than self-righteousness from searching for 
a moral justification for our actions in regard to 
war. Perhaps one of these gains would prove to 
be the rejection of the blockbuster concept “all 
war is immoral,” which in the American ethos 
only serves to support this nation’s politically im- 
mature vascillation between all-out peace and all- 
out war (and which today supports the simultane- 
ous design of both these dreams into massive 
deterrence systems that are supposed to be skilled 
in the non-use of intrinsically unusable armed 
force). 


A Dream Within a Dream 


Paul Tillich makes a more interesting case. 
“There are social ethics,” he rightly asserts, and 
we should search for “their principle.” This he 
finds to be “creative justice’—‘‘a justice whose 
final aim is the preservation or restitution of a 
community of social groups”’—and he adds, “The 
means for reaching this aim must be adequate to 
the aim.” This leads to the conclusion that “the 
decision to enter a war is justified only if it is 
done in the service of creative justice.” 

Thus Tillich remains no captive to the idea 
that ‘“‘war is immoral.” There is justified warfare. 
Yet what justifies war limits the war. Even if one 
does not agree with Tillich’s practical conclusion, 
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it is important that he reaches one. “A war fought 
with atomic weapons cannot be justified,’ because 
“it produces destruction without the possibility 
of a creative new beginning. It annihilates what 
it is supposed to defend.” 

The finding of fact on which this judgment de- 
pends may, in some situations, be questioned. 
Also, it may be doubted whether “creative jus- 
tice” or “creative new beginnings” as aims and 
guides of action are clear enough in their con- 
crete meaning to moderate the means used in 
their behalf. When may new beginnings not be 
possible? And is not the destruction of community 
that may be calculated to result from conven- 
tional warfare (which Tillich approves) sufficiently 
grave to proscribe war altogether, if we suppose 
ourselves in control of the consequences and with 
only “creative justice” as our guide? 

Still Tillich perseveres for one more paragraph 
in the conclusion he has reached: when defense 
is impossible with conventional weapons, even 
then the use of atomic weapons would not be 
justified since that would defend nothing but 
only destroy. He makes “a sharp distinction be- 
tween the atomic weapons of total destruction 
(including the tactical atomic weapons) and the 
so-called conventional weapons, which are direct- 
ed against the enemy army and its bases.’ Is it 
not correct to suggest that such a “sharp’’ distinc- 
tion has here already been abandoned by Tillich’s 
final reference to the use of the weapons he finds 
acceptable (whatever they may be “so-called’’) 
against the enemy army and its bases? 

After that it comes as a complete surprise that 
Tillich offers an apology for the use of these to- 
tally destructive weapons for deterrence, and that 
in the end he says only that, while atomic weap- 
ons “remain in the background,” an awareness on 
the part of this nation of the “socio-ethical im- 
perative must prevent us from ever using them 
first again.” This enables Tillich to support Ben- 
nett’s extended argument which went mainly to 
the point of proscribing first use; but surely first 
or second resort to such weapons would alike and 
equally be proscribed if any use would actually 
produce destruction that makes impossible any 
creative new beginning. Fewer such beginnings 
and less human creativity there will be in this 
world after two societies have been destroyed. 

The foregoing point seems to me plainly in- 
consistent; and on Tillich’s own terms it would 
be morally intolerable so to distinguish between 
first and second use of intrinsically immoral 
means. It has also to be observed that Tillich 





still reposes within “the dream of deterrence.” 
Atomic armament for the sake of deterrence (and 
—with no ground for this provided by Tillich— 
for second use) is justified ‘because it shows the 
potential enemy that radical destruction would 
take place on his side as much as on the other 
side.” That'll teach him a metaphysical lesson! 
About the destructive power non-being has over 
being and over community and over creative 
justice! 

Tillich further states that a second use of 
atomic weapons against an enemy ought never to 
be for “ ‘retaliation’ but in order to induce him 
not to continue.” Here one wonders not only 
about Tillich’s idealism in proscribing retaliation 
while allowing a retaliatory act on such a grand 
scale but also whether he has read any analysis 
of how hard it is going to be for either side to 
discontinue. Only a “tragic gambler” will find it 
credible to believe an apparently surrendering 
enemy is not trying to gain time to inflict still 
greater damage. The true ground for these ex- 
cuses that do not justify, however, is to be found 
in Tillich’s remark that “practically, the very 
existence of atomic weapons on both sides is 
probably a sufficient deterrence.” He lies still 
within the dream of deterrence, and hopes by 
deterrence to achieve another American dream 
within that dream—contriving to banish the use 
of armed force from human history through be- 
coming skilled in the non-use of the force we 
possess. 


An Impossible Burden 


Kenneth Thompson is the writer on politics 
and military affairs with whom I would most like 
to agree. He uses language with exactitude. 
“War,” he writes, “in terms of any ultimate 
judgment is evil”—not that every act of war is 
immoral. He knows that the distinction between 
combatant and non-combatant was often breached 
with conventional weapons. It may be that some- 
thing of this distinction (and not quantity of 
deaths) was contained in “Thou shalt not annihi- 
late,” which he calls a “more restrictve” mandate 
than “Thou shalt not kill.” He is not exessively 
fascinated by the distinction between first and 
second use, even though he does say that “a de- 
fensive war is more acceptable than a war in 
which we strike the first blow.” 

Thompson is probably also profoundly correct 
in suggesting that the voice of prophetic protest 
is not needed to convict most people—cynics and 


idealists, Christian and humanist, alike—of “the 
moral infamy and destructiveness of nuclear war.” 
But I do not read John Bennett to have adopted 
“moral protest” as his chief role, nor as having 
revived ‘“‘past illusions shared by Protestants and 
humanists alike,” or in particular as having evoked 
the distinction (which disturbs Thompson) be- 
tween “the pure” and “the responsible.” If “the 
responsible” refers to people who seek “to limit, 
to deter or restrain nations who might go to 
war,” that is precisely Bennett’s undertaking, even 
if he has chosen the wrong place (first use of 
nuclear weapons) as the point at which the moral 
limits and restraints should be applied. 

We must agree that a relevant war-ethic today 
must be an ethics of restraint and limits and not 
of simple protest. But when Thompson goes on 
to suggest that this must also be an ethics of 
silence, I have to disagree. Once the moralist has 
overcome moral protest and mastered a strategy 
of restraint, he must then master the strategy of 
silence, we are told, where policy dictates. “Once 
we are clear about the limits and restraints of 
forces, the moral burdens of remaining silent on 
what we will do or not do are considerable.” 

This is not only a moral burden difficult for 
men or for a nation to bear. It is also a burden 
impossible to sustain. The reason for this must 
be made clear. For, as these are not ordinary 
weapons of war, so deterrence by means of them 
contains more than the ordinary problem of 
maintaining “ambiguity” about what a nation in- 
tends to do with its arms. Thompson lectures 
Bennett as Reston lectured Tillich for—by break- 
ing silence—possibly weakening the restraint upon 
war that these weapons themselves impose and 
for inviting aggression by suggesting it be made 
unambiguously clear that we do not actually in- 
tend to use them—at least not first. 


The Ambiguity Is in the System 


The truth is that Thompson and Reston are 
the ones impaled on the point of the dilemma of 
deterrence. The point is how to keep deterrence 
credible. It is these weapons that cry out that 
they are not, because they ought never to be used. 
It is the deterrent-system itself that, like Judas 
after he hanged himself, splits wide open at the 
belly and exposes its entrails. This is because ene- 
mies know how to probe and not because some 
theologian makes a protest. 

To maintain deterrence as a contrivance beau- 
tiful to behold, it must be planned to break down 
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into actual irrational, politically purposeless use 
of the retaliatory weapons we possess. This ulti- 
mate response would have to be read into the 
mind of a computer or into the flesh of routin- 
ized man. Herman Kahn knows this very well: 
attempts to make “rationality of irrationality” 
credible, attempts to save “deterrence” by insur- 
ing in advance that our ripost will be insensible, 
simply won’t work “unless we really intend to do 
it.” “If we are only pretending that we would do 
it, the credibility and therefore the deterrent 
value of our force is almost certain to be lessened 
by the automatic and inevitable leaks. While we 
can probably keep the details of our war plans 
secret, it is most unlikely that we can keep the 
philosophy behind them secret.” (On Thermonu- 
clear War, p. 185; italics mine.) 

To make sure that an enemy will be deterred 
and desist, to make sure that we will not con- 
tinue to be deterred by our own deterrence from 
ourselves making a stand with other weapons in 
Berlin, at the northern flank of NATO, at the 
English Channel, in Alaska, or in New Jersey 
where I live, the United States would have to get 
itself irreversibly committed to an automatic all- 
out response to which all limited responses may 
(from some point automatically) be reduced. Like 
two hot-rod drivers playing “chicken,” we would 
have to try to be the first to strap the wheel and 
thus insure that our opponent will be the one 
who must pull over because he knows we will not 
—because he knows and knows that we know that 
we cannot. The actual situation is that both sides 
may be driven to strap the wheel! 

Who was it that was just heard to utter a cry 
of protest in the name of all humanity? Who was 
it that pointed out that this is a purposeless, apo- 
litical system that offers no hope of wedding 
deterrence and legitimate defense together again? 
Some ragged prophet on the roadside, or the 
screeching machines themselves? Deterrence sys- 
tems themselves spoke wisdom long before Ben- 
nett or Tillich saw that this was so. 

The problem is not that man cannot be silent. 
It is not the difficulty of keeping our intended 
use of these weapons ambiguous to an enemy. 
The ambiguity is rather in the system itself, in 
massive deterrence itself. We cannot “come clear 
about the limits and restraints of forces,” for 
either these limits will be too great and we will 
not really mean to use this force (which a pru- 
dent opponent can always discover by presenting 
only ambiguous challenges or giving us time to 
think about every challenge, which then a pru- 
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dent statesman can never regard as worth all-out 
intercity exchanges) or we must enforce upon our- 
selves the limits we are clear about by making 
our response as nearly automatic as possible be- 
yond that point. There is no other way to govern 
these weapons to effect or to the defense of na- 
tional policies; and if this is done they will de- 
stroy anything we hoped to defend. 

John Bennett analyzes three steps or positions 
with regard to nuclear weapons: first, the accepta- 
bility of these weapons as a deterrent to their use; 
second, the acceptability of their use in retalia- 
tion; and third, the acceptability of a first use of 
nuclear weapons as a response to something less 
than a nuclear attack. He concentrates attention 
on avoiding this last step. But surely the fact is 
that the first step in this direction was the signifi- 
cant one, and once we attempt to erect policy on 
that slippery slope, the other positions not il- 
logically follow. 


A Tissue of Contradictions 


I do not see how it is possible to avoid Ben- 
nett’s conclusion: “For us to attack the cities of 
Russia would be a great atrocity. No moral com- 
mitment can oblige us to perpetrate such an 
atrocity.” Because even cynics secretly know that 
this is true, our deterrent can always be degraded. 
But that statement goes to more than first use un- 
provoked by nuclear attack. Grasping the prob- 
lem where he does, Bennett then is unable to give 
equal weight to this nation’s need to provide it- 
self with apt forces to use in effecting or defend- 
ing proper policies as well as to the need for pro- 
viding ethico-political limitation upon the force 
we are willing to employ. 

Dr. Bennett endorses President Kennedy’s “com- 
bination of firmness and flexibility” in opposition 
to one-sided nuclear disarmament or a one-sided 
kind of toughness. The error in these positions is 
not their neat consistency, as Professor Bennett 
seems to believe. It is rather to be found in the 
fact that the proposal of nuclear disarmament is 
usually put forward by pacifists who would extend 
flexibility all down the scale, and in the fact that 
the protagonists of firmness tend always to extend 
this all the way up the scale of the weapons in 
being. To nuclear pacifists, it must be said that 
a firm resolve to use apt forces is necessary and 
just. To the thoughtlessly resolute, Bennett cor- 
rectly replies: “These persons seem to have an 
amazing sureness that nuclear war would be pre- 
vented in this way. They avoid all discussion of 





the moral dilemma, so great is their sureness.” 

But this locates the issue on which silence must 
be broken not at first use of massive nuclear 
weapons against lesser force but at the very first 
step where the incorrigible dilemmas of deter- 
rency policy remained unexamined. Moreover, if, 
as Bennett said at the outset, “the idea of nuclear 
retaliation raises moral problems that have not 
been given enough attention,” the very same 
moral problems arise at the core of deterrence it- 
self. Any moral issue was there all along. It does 
not arise only when it is apparent that we must 
be serious about using the system or when at 
long last tough-minded people suggest that we be 
the first to use it. Upon examination, deterrence 
will prove not so much a dream as a tissue of 
contradictions so long as the weapons sought to 
be not used except to deter are in fact impossible 
to be used to fight with, to defend or to effect 
any purpose. 

Deterrence by means that do not shield our peo- 
ple or effect this nation’s purposes cannot finally 
succeed. We cannot make war or make defense in 
any, such fashion, there in the midst of real en- 
counter between powers. Under such _ limitless 
weapons, it is not surprising that our American 
tendency to cast up dangerously extreme alterna- 
tives is leading to our choosing sides between 
“Red or Dead.” We should all be happy if the 
Russians posed military problems in terms of sur- 
vival and the choice were between “Better Dead 
than Capitalist” and “Better Capitalist than 
Dead.” That they do not do so shows they mainly 
live by an old war-ethic that allows no vacuum 
in usable force or in the use of force. To counter 
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this, it is necessary to remove the contradictions 
and the glaring gap between deterrence and de- 
fense. We need the courage to mount weapons 
that are less “deterring” but whose consequences 
are less catastrophic when deterrence fails. We 
need, in short, just war-plans and the resolution 
as a nation to fight (when we must) only in a just 
and politically purposive manner. Warfare that 
exceeds the ancient limits of legitimate objectives 
to be attacked, for defense or for deterrence, has 
obviously ceased to be justifiable as a barely hu- 
man or rational political action; nor can it be 
made so by any effort of technical reason. 

The moral context for moving our policies in 
the direction of a deterrent that may defend and 
a defense that will not utterly destroy can be 
summed up as follows: Better Red than to per- 
form the deed that obliterates people wholesale, 
even in retaliation against their government. Bet- 
ter Dead than to yield to nuclear blackmail and 
cease to be a nation with its just purposes armed 
with limited and just weapons intended to be 
used for military and political objectives. For to- 
day no one can be certain that it will be possible 
to insure peace with any sort of justice without 
ever resorting to force—perhaps even (since world- 
responsibility has been thrust upon us) being the 
first to resort to arms to remove some threat to a 
just and endurable peace. 
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